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ttgT^ adiajl Bt in that discourse.* The question- ie too long 
tevffiscus* at present r but we wW merely men t i o n one 
erHnVirfty, which we request Mr.-Bwm-Se to consider. 
Cnrist said in the discourse recorded' hi John rf., "iy any 
«n mttftha bread, he shall Bee- far ever ,- and the bread 
that I win give is- my flesh, 4c* Mr. Bonrke asserts; that 
then words refer to onr Lord's reaT, substantial body and 
Blood, which are given in the Eucharist under the outward 
farm of bread and wine. But Judas ate the bread and 
drank the wine which Christ blessed at Ms last supper ; 
and that very night Judas perished for ever. The ques - 
tioais, did Judos eat the bread of which Christ said, "■ If 
aay man eat of tbis bread, he shall live fir ever." Mr; 
Bonrke believes that he did. The Church of England, 
which holds that " the means whereby the body of Christ 
is received and eaten in the supper is faith" (Article 
xxvtii.), believes that he did not. We ask our readers 
which is right? 

We come now to Mr. Bourke's remarks on the words of 
institution. He asserts that our Lord's words — " This is 
mjf body — this is my blood," imply " a.real and substantial 
presence of Christ's body and blood ;" and he concludes that 
" after that, we need but have recourse to common sense, 
te infer the doctrine of transubstantiation." Let us consider 
his arguments in detail. 

Mr. Bourke's first argument is this : — " All propositions 
like these — this is bread, this is a man — are in all common 
discourse as currently understood of the reality and sub- 
stance of the things specified, as if the words really and 
substantially were added." We wonder that a cautious 
controversialist like Mr. Bonrke does not see that this is 
an assertion which cannot be defended. Let as apply his 
principle to an example taken from another part of Scrip- 
ture. St. Paul writes in 1 Cor. x. 4, " Petra erat Christus 
— the rock was Christ." Does Mr. Bourke believe that 
the apostle meant, that tbe rock was really and substantially 
Christ, or that our Lord possessed, really and substantially, 
the hard and stony properties of the rock? Can we really 
lapaose,. that when St. Paul said— "The rock was Christ," 
he meant (according to Mr. Bourke's principle), to declare 
aa effectually, that the rock was the reality or substance of 
the body of Christ, as if he bad expressed it in the most 
formal terms, and that if he should pretend to mean other- 
wise, " he would deservedly pass for a notorious equivo- 
eator, who says one thing and means another ?'' 

We trust that, on further consideration, Mr. Bourke will 
see cause to abandon the principle he has laid down ; and 
meanwhile we will commend to his notice the following 
statement of St. Augustine on this very question : — " The 
thing which signifieth," saith he, "is commonly called by 
the name of that thing which it signified. ...Therefore is 
it that St. Paul saith, ' The rock was Christ.' For he saith 
not, the rock signifieth Christ, but the rock mas Christ, as 
if the rock had been Christ indeed : whereas, touching the 
substance it was not so, but so it was by signification."* 

Mr. Bourke says, that "a sober man would be ashamed, 
on any serious occasion, to use a deceitful way of speaking, 
so as to call a thing by a name it was- never known of be- 
fore." But we see that St. Paul did use this very way of 
sneaking, and that St. Augustine not only defends him, 
but explains the reason of it; — a reason, we will beg to add, 
quite in accordance with the modes of speech prevalent in 
the east. Mr. Bourke must be familiar with the passages 
in- the Gospels where our blessed Lord used forms of ex- 
pression precisely similar. Thus, for example, we read 
that He said, " I am the door' (John x. 9) ; "I am the 
tmie vine" ("John xv. 1) ; "I am the way " (John xiv. 6). 
Mr. Bourke must admit, that in these passages our Lord 
" called himself by names he was never known by before ;" 
and yet surely he will not pretend to say that Christ " used 
a deceitful way of speaking." The occasion on which the 
two last expressions were used was that most solemn of 
all occasions— namely, the very night when He instituted 
the sacrament of the Eucharist. Our Lord's disciples did 
not and could not understand the words — " I am the true 
viae," to imply that He was literally a vine. The words 
were really true, without a substantial change of his person 
into the substance of the tree : and so, in like manner, the 
words — " This is my body," spoken on the very same oc- 
casion, may have been really true, without any substantial 
change of the bread into the body uf Christ 

In fact, when Mr. Bourke's first three arguments are care- 
fully examined, they all amount to the same assertion, tha» 
our Lord could- not have called one thing by the name of 
another, nnless He meant to assert a real, substantial, mole- 
rial identity between them. But if Mr. Houike had 
studied with reasonable care, not only the phraseology 
adopted in other parts of Scripture, but even the very, 
words of the institution of the Eucharist itself, he would at 
once have seen that his position, as he states it, is abso- 
lutely untenable. He says, " it is contrary to the common 
practice of mankind, and the common laws of speech, to 
call one thing by the name of another, with which it has 
no manner of resemblance." Now, we beg to ask Mr. 
Bourke, how does he explain St. Paul's account of tha 
words spoken by our Lord at the institution of the Eucha- 
r ist, as they are given in 1 Cor. xL 2 5—" This chalice is 

Our raters will tinil tne references on this point in theCATUO- 
tx L.vYKAy, vol. i., p. 46. 

d Solet autera res quae signtOcat, ejus rei nomine quant significal 
mmcupari... (fine est quod diemm est, Petra erat Cbrtstus. Nonenin* 
4iait Petra sigtrileat Constant, sed tanquain hoc asset, quod utique 
per snbstantiam uon hoc erat, sed per signiocationem. Augus. Opera. 
*d. Ben. Tom. iii. col. 516. Paris, 1680. 



the new testament!* wy6S»oi."^-Do we net hew fta*that; 
one thing (a cap- or ehaUce), is eaftei by the nana of 
another thing (a testament, ooren«mt,or wiB),wtth which 
it has no manner of nfceniblaiice 1 ? Must not Btr. Bonrke 
allow, that when- onr Lord, according: ft St; Paul, said*— 
" This chalice' »V the new testament," He meant, " This 
cup is the significant pledge, or token, or memorial, or 
sacrament, of the new testament in my Moed." A cop 
cannot be substantially a testament. The two things have 
nothing in common ; for the one is a material body, the 
other is nob Hence, in these words onr Lord must have 
spoken figuratively. The most zealous upholder of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation must admit, that Christ could 
not have meant to assert the actual, material, physical 
identity of a cup and a testament In-one part of the in- 
stitution of the Encharist, therefore, every one must admit 
that our Lord used figurative language ; and if so, what 
becomes of Mr. Bonrke'* argument ? 

It may be worth while to observe that the accounts of the 
institution of the Eucharist in Luke xxii., and 1st Cor. 
xi., are in some verses almost word for word identical, 
which may be explained by the fact that St. Luke was 
for a long time the companion of St. Paul. The Apos- 
tle tells as- (1st Cor. xi. 23) that he received his account 
directly from the Lord Jesus Christ himself. We are, 
therefore, justified in using St. Paul's words to explain 
those of St. Luke, in the trifling points in which they 
differ. Now, the Greek words used by St Paul are as fol- 
lows :— tovto to iroriipiov ij xraci/i) SiaBtfKtj eariv iv roT 
ifuf a't/ian. St Luke's words almost exactly corres- 
pond, except that the word loriv, is, does not appear in 
his text. There is scarcely any Greek scholar, however, 
who (even if he had not St Paul's words before him) would 
venture to translate St. Luke otherwise than according to 
the version given above — "This chalice is the new tes- 
tament in my blood." Yet the Bhemish translators, in 
order to conceal, if possible, the truo meaning of St. 
Luke, and get over the difficulty we have noticed above, 
have had the boldnesB to render St Luke's words thus : 
" This is the chalice, the new testament in my blood," 
thereby making the verb substantive is (tortv) appear in a 
place most nnsuitableto the Greek idiom, andwhich St Paul's 
text proves to be the place in which it ought not to appear. 
We have noticed this point, lest any of our readers 
might think that the words of St Luke are opposed to 
the conclusion which we have drawn above from 1st Cor. 
xi. 25. In reality, the Greek text of the two passages is 
almost ' identical, and any seeming difference between 
them in the English Boman Catholic version is due solely 
to the Bhemish translators, whose design in making the 
alteration may easily be surmised. 

We have left ourselves but little space to notice Mr. 
Bourke's last argument, namely, that the Church of Eng- 
land holds " a. real and substantial presence of Christ's 
body in tbe sacrament" This assertion is only partially 
true. The Church of England holds a real, but not u 
substantial presence. She believes, as Mr. Bourke may 
see in her 28th article, that " to such as rightly, worthily, 
and with faith, receive the same, the bread which we break 
is a partaking of the body of Christ, and likewise 
the cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood of 
Christ." But she likewise asserts in tbe same article, 
that " tbe body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in 
the supper, only after a heavenly and spiritual manner, 
and the mean whereby the body of Christ is received 
and eaten in the supper is faith." Mr. Bourke, it would 
seem, cannot imagine the possibility of a real presence 
without a substantial presence. We would venture to ask 
him, cannot Christ be intimately and spiritually present 
to the souls of his faithful servants in the partaking of 
the Eucharist— applying the benefits of his atoning blood 
to their hearts and consciences — making them partakers 
of his Holy Spirit — giving them peace and joy in believ- 
ing, — and all this without any physical or material pre- 
sence whatever? The mind of man is spiritual, and must be 
reached by spiritual influences. Mr. liuurke himself must 
admit that a wicked man derives no benefit from partaking 
of the Eucharist Even if the glorified material body 
of oar Lord was a thousand times present on the altar, it 
would convey no benefit to the soul of a man who was 
living and delighting in sin. In fact, the Church of Borne 
and the Church of England both agree in this, that the 
blessings promised in the Lord's Supper are only given to 
those who draw near in faith. To such, and such only, 
are the benefits of Christ's spiritual, sanctifying presence 
confined. The Church of England believes and asserts the 
reality of the preaenoe of the Lord Jesus in that holy 
sacrament; but she holds that it is a spiritual pre- 
sence. The Church of Borne, on the other hand, 
contrary to antiquity— contrary to the usage of Berip'.ure 
language — contrary to the plain evidence of the tenses — 
asserts that Christ is substantially and corporeally pre- 
sent ; that his whole body, blood, bones, nerves (" ossa 
ct nerves' Cat. Cone. Trid.), soul and divinity, are in- 
cluded in each and every wafer and crumb of bread that 
may be consecrated by a priest all over the world ! Such 
is the miraculous change for which Mr. Bourke eontends ; 
and all that we are called upon to prove is, that the^ 
words of institution do not necessarily imply this change. 
If the only possible meaning of the words of institution 
was that which Mr. Bourke advocates, we would have 
nothing more to say. But we think wc have abundantly 



shown that hie principles 1 «f interpretation at* efameaawj 
— titafe (toy are.cenrredieted by other paa fta g dJ of S te iptur ej 
awl won by tbeform.of worde in which part, at least,, rf tha 
Eucharist was. instituted ; and baring done this, wft nan* 
safely leave oW question to the impartial judgment «B 
arm readers. 

ON HOLY WBLL&. 

TO'TBB EJMTOB OF TOM CATHOMC tAYWAW. 

D£ak 8IB4— One advantage of your publishing ac- 
counts of onr Holy Welta will be to have 011 record the 
name* of Irish saints and Irish observances likely, em 
long, to have disappeared and faded from memory. Ouf 
national school children will not tread in the steps of 
their fathers in these things. Already has the once 
famous pilgrimage to Lough Dearg, county Donegal, 
dwindled away in a lamentable degree. The holy well 
of St. Michaelj neat Bathdrum (with many otehers) has 
fallen into almost total' obscurity; and unless you or 
some other record that of 8k, Mulloo, of which I now 
send you information, in another generation the saint 
himself and his powers will be entirely unknown and for- 
gotten. They will all become extinct with the old, 
simple, uneducated race of people to whom these means 
of good are suited. 

St. Mulloo lies buried in the three graveyards of 
Cloonena, county Kilkenny ; Seirkryans, King's County; 
and Kyle.* I doubt not but bis grave and remains iu the 
two first parishes deserve credit and convey benefit, but 
certainly that in Kyle is the most true and of greatest 
good to pilgrims, who are known to have come frem 
Limerick even, in old times, to honour him there. The 
graveyard of the parish of Kyle, about a mile from this 
town, Queen's County, is remarkable only on St. Mulloo'l 
account. His grave, nearly twelve feet long, conspicuous 
from its being in a direction perpendicular to all the 
others, exhibits the immense size of the saint, and his 
holy well is in the circuit of the graveyard, in a rect- 
angular stone trough under a thorn bush. In a field 
separated from the graveyard by the intervening road is 
I a visible monument of the saint's piety and earnest de- 
! votions : a large rock of unnatural appearance bears on 
'■ its surface three marks or indentures, evidently worn 
I there by the bones of the saint's two knees and chin 
when resting on it in the attitude of prayer; and such was 
the constancy of his penitential weeping, that his tears 
j have worn besides two cup-like excavations in the hard 
rock. The miraculous power of the saint is evidenced 
by the fact, which is certain, that never are these circu- 
lar receptacles void of the tears of the saint ; they remain 
always nearly full of water. And his holy well likewise 
— the stone trough in the graveyard — is a second wit>- 
ness, and a two-fold testimony is true, being never found 
exhausted of its water, even in the midst of summer and 
in the times of longest drought, and this though there is 
no fountain or spring flowing in or current or stream 
flowing out in either case. 1 have often visited the place, 
and never found the water absent. The assurance in the 
miracle is universal in the neighbourhood of the spot ; 
never denied by any but a couple of Protestant families 
living near, who are, of course, interested, and therefore 
unworthy of credit. Indeed, there is a most creditable 
tradition, resting on decisive evidence, that Mr. Roberta, 
a Protestant gentleman, about 100 years ago resident in 
the parish, in his unbelieving profanity seized on the 
'■. stone trough for the use of his cattle, but soon was com- 
! pelled, by judgments, to restore the relic, and the loss of 
all his property and extinction of his family point out to 
this day the reality of the saint's vengeance. They who 
honour him attend at his well before sunrise in the morn- 
ing and after sunset in the evening, to perform the sta> 
[ tions and say prayers. The well is found miraculously 
efficacious for sore eyes, tooth-aches, warts, swellings, 
sores, &c, and the quantities of little rags, pieces of 
women's dress, twine, &c, even still attached to the ovec- 
hanging bush attest the faith prevalent to this day in its 
virtue and the number of cures effected. A peculiar 
veneration of the saint consists in the offering of pin». 
They who apply to him for cures, and often the atten- 
dants at funerals, just piously drop a pin into his weU 
or his tears. I send you three, which I took out myself. 
The women do not like this to be done, and say tire 
peculiar black look of the pins is an evidence of the 
saint's displeasure. Do not despise them. These offer- 
ings may seem contemptible from their poverty, or 
childish, perhaps ; but the hands that presented them 
did so in that spirit of child-like, implicit faith, the glory 
of the Irish character ; and if religious gifts are to be 
valued by the motive and condition of the donor, saints 
and angels may deign to accept these trifles from tbo 
poorest and simplest of peasantry, who have kept up so 
long, without books or learning, the memory of the saints 
of old. 

At a little distance from the graveyard is a bush, sup- 
posed to be the haunt of some evil spirit. When a 
funeral arrives by the approach passing this tree, the 
coffin is detained till a Latin prayer is said, deprecating 
the malignant influence that might otherwise be diffused 
from the "Pbooka Bush," as it is called, and injure the 
dead, before it arrives within the precincts of St. Mulloo's 
protection. This custom is certainly harmless, whatever 

u There is said to be a 4th grave of St Mulloo near Killaloe. Per- 
haps some of our readers could inform us of a few others. 
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we may think Of its actual value. If you sat for some 
time, as I did, in silent and solitary meditation among 
the tombs and old church ruins there, you could better 
enter into the feelings of the people, and not condemn as 
superstition that spirituality of vision that sees beyond 
the grave, and carries the contest between evil and good 
into the world of spirits. There the gloomy hawthorn 
bush conveyed well the idea of its being the lurking 
place of some fallen spirit, seeking occasion against the 
souls of the departed; and here the tree and silent well 
©f St. Mulloo pointed out the station of the vigilant sen- 
tinel, on guard to protect the poor refugee spirit from 
the malice of the evil one, rendered able to coerce him 
successfully by his influence with heaven. I could think 
I even saw and heard this invisible supernatural contest, 
and could have addressed myself to the victorious saint. 
Oh, sir, there is something delightful and full of edifica- 
tion in these contemplations that connect the other 
world and their departed friends with those still on earth, 
founded, as they are, on the great revelations of Chris- 
tianity. And is " your philosophy" so perfect as to be 
able by cold syllogisms to dispel these fond customs and 
exercises to which the simple people have been ever 
hitherto so attached. 

Yours, respectfully, 

M. S. 
We own that when we read this letter we had consider- 
able doubts whether it could possibly be meant seriously. 
If it is a joke, however, it is a very solemn one, and we 
must deal with it as what it professes to be — namely, a 
defence by an educated man of one of the expiring super- 
stitions of the more ignorant of the peasantry. 

We observe that the writer does not profess himself to 
believe that the evil spirit kept watch in the Phooka Bush 
to catch the souls of those whose bodies were being carried 
to the grave, nor that it required St. Mulloo's exertions to 
drive him away. But it would appear that our corres- 
pondent considers these notions as, though not true, very 
beautiful : as a belief that it would be beneath his own 
dignity to hold, but very picturesque when entertained by 
bis inferiors, eliciting in their simple hearts a variety of 
emotions very delightful for a cultivated mind to contem- 
plate. Now, we are on principle opposed to this way of 
judging of doctrines by their beauty, instead of by their 
truth, and to the plan of having two different systems of 
doctrine — one for the educated, and another for the igno- 
rant classes. We know of only one question worth consi- 
dering — namely, are these things true ? If it be true 
that the evil spirit haunts the Phooka Bush, and that St. 
Mulloo has the power of banishing him, then let simple and 
learned join in imploring St. Mulloo's protection. But 
when wc know, and our correspondent knows too, that the 
Phooka Bush is no more dangerous than any other thorn 
bush, we can only feel indignation at the idea that any one 
should desire the people to continue in this childish super- 
stition, because he considers that their fears, thus worked on, 
prodnce in them a certain religious awe which he finds 
it edifying to contemplate. 

There is scarcely a false belief in the world which, when 
received by good-hearted people, does not give rise to some 
pleasing emotions and amiable conduct. No doubt, the 
poor savage who, when his friend dies, kills for him his 
dog and his horse, in order that the deceased may have 
the services of these useful animals in the other world ; 
no doubt this poor savage is actuated by very amiable 
feelings. Our correspondent, if he lived in a part of 
the world, where such notions were entertained, would pro- 
bably think it a pity to interfere with the belief of those 
simple people, developing itself as it does in beautiful and 
self-denying practice. And what honours that we pay our 
departed friends can be compared with the self-sacrificing 
spirit of those Indian widows who have bnrned them- 
selves to death on the funeral piles of their husbands. 
These instances show that people, actuated by a false*belief, 
may, in consequence of that belief, be led to exhibit very 
amiable emotions and very noble self-sacrificing conduct. 
And they show what a very deceitful way it would be to 
judge of religious doctrines by the emotions they excite, 
instead of by the simple question, are they true or are they 
false. 

We have entered on this discussion because we believe 
that this kind of sentimental religion is very common 
among Roman Catholics. Their religious books encourage 
them to yield a ready belief to all kinds of stories of mira- 
cles and marvels done in their Church, merely because 
such a belief is supposed to indicate a Catholic state of 
mind, and because, to ask curiously for evidence in such 
cases would be considered to show that the questioner 
possessed only that niggard measure of faith which be- 
lieved only what it could not help believing. And, on the 
other hand, there are many educated Roman Catholics who 
themselves do not believe half what their priests tell them, 
who will laugh like any Protestant at winking Madonnas, 
miraculous oil, or apparitions at Laus or La Salette, hut 
who think, it very pretty that their wives and daughters 
should believe what they themselves know to be false. 
They admire the solicitude with which their simple- 
minded relatives endeavour to relieve the sufferings of 
some dear departed friend in purgatory, and they think it 
a folly to disturb their beautiful and innocent superstition. 
Again and again we repeat it, the sole question worth 
considering is, what is true f what is there good evidence 
for ? We hope that our labours have already done much 



to enable our readers to form an opinion of their own upon 
religious subjects, and to bring a correct belief within 
the reach of all classes, instead of leaving it a mere luxury 
for educated and cultivated minds. 

The principles which our correspondent maintains would 
have made the first propagation of Christianity impossible. 
No doubt, if we were not to consider the question of the 
truth of the opinions, there were many beautiful things 
among the superstitions of the heathen against which the 
first preachers of Christianity were obliged to contend. In 
particular, this veneration of holy wells and trust in saints' 
protection, which our correspondent thinks so beautiful, 
were part of the old Druid superstition which St. Patrick 
found in this country. For instance, we read as follows : — 
" St. Patrick came to a well, in a place called Firn Neagh, 
which the credulous vulgar called the King of Waters, and 
in the Irish language ' Slan,' that is, ' healing,' giving it a 
name from the virtue which they believed to reside in it ; 
for the ignorant vulgar thought there was a divinity in the 
well, or rather that the well itself was a divinity, and hence 
they called it the King'of Waters, and worshipped it asagod. 
The well was square and carefully made, and a large stone 
of corresponding square shape covered the opening. It 
seems to have afforded an encouragement, if it was not the 
very cause of the superstition of the people, that a certain 
Magus [or Druid], who served water as a propitious deity, 
and accounted fire hostile to him, when dying ordered his 
bones to be buried under the rock (Colgan's Trias Thau- 
maturga, ch. lxx., p. 138.)"" 

The name of this Druid does not seem to be recorded, 
but it may have been Mulloo, for all we know to the con- 
trary ; and we heartily present to our correspondent this 
proof of the venerable antiquity of the worship which he 
admires so much. 



MB. FABER ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. 
to the editor of the catholic layman. 
Sir, — For a few months past I have been favoured with 
copies of the Catholic Layman, and have received much 
pleasure and instruction from a perusal of the articles 
therein contained ; there is one, however, which has at- 
tracted my attention in a very forcible manner, and although 
some time has elapsed since its appearance, I cannot, if I 
would, resist the temptation to express a feeling upon it. 
I refer to the review of Mr. Fabers work on the Blessed 
Sacrament ; and the point which has particularly arrested 
my attention is placed under the head of the " Sixth 
Miracle which is effected," connected with the consecration 
of the sacred elements. In it, I quote from memory, Mr. 
Faber writes thus : — " Where by any external agent, or by 
the internal conflict of qualities, the species so far suffer 
change as that the substance of bread, if it were there, 
would naturally be corrupted, in the very moment in which 
the substance of bread would suffer alteration, the body of 
Christ withdraws I" 

Sir, I beg to say, I was born a Roman Catholic; I 
received instruction in that faith during a period of seven 
years of my youth within the walls of a Roman Catholic 
monastery. Yes, and I have since then been a propagan- 
dist in an humble way, and would have converted all man- 
kind to my opinion ; and I here candidly assert, that had 
not God in his mercy already opened the eyes of my mind 
to the errors of that form of faith, Mr. Faber's so 
called sixth miracle must have infallibly done so. 

Mr. Faber's doctrine of " Real Presence" is a strange 
thing ; he, being a priest " according to the order of Mel- 
chizedeh," pronounces "Five little words— hoc est 
enim corpus meum," and "it is done"!! What is done? 
Mr. Faber says, bread is made flesh, even the perfect body 
of Christ. Now, every Roman Catholic believes this, and 
when he communicates he receives the bread in a carnal 
sense ; and Mr. Faber, when he administers the commu- 
nion reminds the recipient that Christ's body is present. 
He says, when passing the bread — " May the body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ preserve your soul to life everlasting." 
So far Mr. Faber speaks the language of his adopted 
Church ; but probably being zealous to defend a doctrine 
unsupported by Scripture, or perhaps with intent to make 
a compromise between faith and philosophy, he attempts 
to explain away the nature of the transmutation from 
bread to flesh ; and oh ! miracle of miracles, the re-trans- 
mutation of flesh into bread again ! 

When Mr. Faber says — " This is my body," he believes 
the bread becomes flesh ; and when " The species so far 
suffer change as that the substance of bread, if it were 
there, would naturally be corrupted, in the very moment in 
which the substance of bread would suffer alteration," he 
says, " the body of Christ withdraws." Now mark, he 
does not say that the body of Christ enters into the bread, 
but that the bread is changed into the body ; therefore 
how can he say that the body of Christ withdraws from 
the bread, when he asserts that the bread itself is the 
body? I conld understand Mr. Faber if ho had said 
that the body of Christ enters into the bread, wben he 
pronounces his " five little mystical words," and that the 
body remains in it until the species become changed in their 

b We borrow this quotation from a work, which we are glad to 
have an opportunity of recommending. The Confession of St. 
Patrick, translated from the original Latin by the Rev. Thomas Olden. 
Tile purchasers of this book will base the best means of becoming 
acquainted with the p.'.re faith and fervent piety of St. Patrick, 
through a faithful translation of the most genuine remains of that 
saint. Mr. Olden (lies In an Introduction a sketch of St. Patrick's 
life and labours. 



structure ; in such case, I conld imagine the body to be for a 
time stationary, or in transitu ; but while it is asserted that 
the element of bread becomes flesh, I cannot conceive how 
God can destroy his own body in the sense in which Mr. 
Faber would have me to believe. He says : — "When by 
any external agent, or by the internal conflict of qualities, 
the species so far suffer change as that the substance of 
bread, if it were there, would naturally be corrupted," 
then, " in the very moment the body of Christ with- 
withdraws." Mr. Faber speaks of the substance of bread 
" if it were there" after consecration. Does Mr. Faber 
doubt its presence? Certainly! He sees bread which he 
says is no bread, and he sees with the eye of faith (?) a 
body which is liable to " change " and " corruption." Con- 
secrated and unconsecrated wafers are both liable to change, 
alteration, corruption, and decomposition. Mr. Faber 
knows this — and he also knows that Christ's body is glori- 
fied and incorruptible in Heaven ; and it is because he 
knows this latter fact that he is obliged to manufacture an 
absurd, if not a profane, idea, that he may escape from the 
consequences of a belief in Transubstantiation. But admit 
for a moment that Mr. Faber's premises are correct, and 
that the body of Christ does withdraw from the conse- 
crated host; how does he know the "vert moment" 
when the species of bread suffers change or alteration, or 
becomes liable to corruption ? Can he say when the bread, 
that is {horrible thought/) the body of Christ, en- 
ters into a state of decomposition ? Can he pro- 
duce any revelation of inspired writing to guide 
him in this nice point? Will the spirit of Paschasius 
Radbertus whisper in his ear a common-place saying of 
this netherworld: "Save me from my friends?" or will 
Mr. Faber invoke the aid of science and let modern che- 
mistry unfold the mystery by which the body of Christ is 
supposed to be destroyed, and the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist rendered a dead letter to millions of human souls, 
whose immortal interests are thns trifled, with ? I will 
put a case or two for Mr. Faber's consideration. Bread, 
in any shape, is a perishable article ; it is particularly 
liable to injury from " external agency." An " external 
agent," in the shape of a mouse or a worm, may entirely 
consume it. In the stomachs of those animals it would 
undergo chemical changes ; it would become a part of each 
individual system, and in due time be voided and cast upon 
the earth to resume its primitive gaseous or other forms, 
or to enter into other combinations, such as an all-wise 
Providence should determine. Again, the component parts 
of bread — flour and water — contain agents within them- 
selves liable to change and decomposition whenever they 
may come into contact with exciting causes : these causes 
may be present in one or other, or both of the substances, 
before or after their manufacture into a wafer, or before 
or after the act of consecration, and the " internal con- 
flict of qualities" may have vitiated the bread long before 
the evidence of the senses of sight, smell, or touch shall 
be able to discover the slightest trace of any destructive 
" external agent." Mr. Faber says — " In the very moment 
in which the substance of bread, if it were there, would suf- 
fer, the body of Christ withdraws !" Ah ! too sagacious man, 
in trying to avoid Scylla he jumps into Charybdis, and his 
doctrine of transmutations is whirled away before the breath 
of the living Word of God. All power is the Lord's ; and 
thus, when He chooses to put forth his hand in testi- 
mony of his omnipotence, He confounds the mighty ones 
of the earth by the simplest of means. The insignificant 
mite puts forth its feeble mandible and touches the bread — 
the puny mouse pierces it with its sharp teeth — the breath 
of the consecrating priest, loaded with some deleterious 
gas, falls upon it, moistens it, and impregnates it, or the 
insensible fluid perspiring through his fingers as he handles 
it is absorbed into it — the saliva upon the lips of a com- 
municant touches it — and the tongue of the dying sinner, 
when it is stretched forth to receive the " Viaticum," are 
" external agents," and from their mere contact accurately 
mark the " moment" when, according to Mr. Faber, " the 
body of Christ withdraws from the bread ; or, in other words, 
when re-transubstantiation takes place. All the above 
circumstances are exciting causes, and lead to " change, 
alteration, corruption," and decomposition. Think, then, 
of "five little words" prononnced over bread which may 
be already " changed by external agents, or the internal 
conflict of qualities !" Will such bread, according to Mr. 
Faber, be transformed into the body of Christ ? Certainly 
not ; and yet, a priest being ignorant of this important 
fact, gives it to a communicant as the veritable flesh of 
Christ. Or, think again of the " internal conflict of qua- 
lities" so altering the element, and a communicant receiv- 
ing corrupted bread instead of the flesh of the Redeemer, 
which he religiously believes to be essential to his salva- 
tion ; or, think of the apparent want of knowledge on the 
part of Mr. Faber concerning the nature of chemical 
agents, their affinities and solvent powers, &c. ; it is cer- 
tainly strange ; but so it is ; and so surely as he has no 
Scripture to support his doctrine, or reason to recommend 
it, the bare element of chemical science alone indisputa- 
bly proves, beyond the power of contradiction, that were 
the consecrated " host" (according to his view) to be really 
the body of Christ, it would instantly lose its divine attri- 
bute the moment it entered into contact with any of the 
before-mentioned " external agents," irrespective of any 
pre-existing " internal conflict of qualities!" This, then, 
is the solution of Mr. Faber's sixth miracle, and it is a 
fair sample of the miracles of his adopted Church. She 



